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offered. a 
’ left by Pulchrum est digito monstrari et dicier hic est. 
straint ; 
she had, | There was a laughing devil in his sneer, 
4 ‘That raised emotions both of rage and fear ; 
e would And where his frown of hatred darkly fell, 
i Hope withering fled—and Mercy sigh’d farewell. 
Byron. 
omplete ’ 
ima may|/ THs celebrated actor made his entrée into this breathing 
ence be- world, in Castle-street, Leicester-square, on the 4th day 
menda- of the foggy month of November, 1787. His father, whose 
raphy be cognomen he bears, though he had no legal right to it, 
age, and was a tailor, and brother to the celebrated Moses Kean, 
stated) the ventriloquist, whe imitated every body, and was, in 
’ 
asnidie- his turn, imitated by Rees, the mimic, His mother was 
Miss Carey, daughter of Saville Carey, known as a wit 
» boards, 


and lyrist of the last century. 
Kean was nursed in poverty and suckled in distress, 
and the avocations of his mother interfering much with 
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her maternal cares, he became neglected, and contracted 
an unfortunate deformity in his limbs; and this defor- 
mity was unfortunately increased by his infant powers 
being called into action in sundry devils, cupids, monkeys, 
serpents, &c. at the old Theatre Royal, Drury-lane, where 
the instructions of a pesture-master tortured his unfor- 
tiinate victim into every variety of distortion, to excite 
the admiration of a gaping gallery. Happily for the 
wretched offspring of poor actors, posturizing is falling 
into decay. With young Edmund, the cupidity of his 
friends defeated their object, for, at four years of age, 
his limbs unfitted him for public appearance, and it was 
only by a timely application of bracing-irons, that they 
ever resumed anything like a symmctrical appearance. 

At five years old he again appeared at Drury, when 
the following accident is said to have befallen him :—In 
the tragedy of Macheth, John Kemble thought proper 
to introduce a band of lilliputian goblins, and young 
Edmund formed one of the corps; unfortunately, his 
dexterity and ardour did not keep pace, and, by an un- 
lucky step, he tripped up himself and all his brother de- 
mons. This of course produced much merriment amongst 
the auditory, and the sombre Kemble, who could but little 
enjoy a laugh occasioned by the failure of one of his own 
introductions, took the infantine performer severely to 
task upon the subject, who, it is said, wittily excused him- 
self, by begging the manager ‘‘ to consider that he (Kean) 
had never appeared in tragedy before.” Up to this period 
Kean had received no education whatever, but he was then 
placed at a little school in the neighbourhood of his fa- 
ther’s residence, where a very moderate share of know- 
ledge was instilled into his mind vi ¢¢ armis. The mind 
of the child had becn inoculated with a sort of lawless 
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MEMOIR OF KEAN. 3 


liberty, and restraint became inimical to its nature; and, 
after vacillating between the certainty of -castigation at 
school and severity at home, and the chance of existence 
abroad, our hero left his father’s house, ‘* without a cho- 
sen servant to conduct his steps,’’ and ‘* went a cabin 
boy.”’ The ship in which he entered was bound for Ma- 
deira, but long ere she reached her destination, Kean dis~ 
covered his error ; the tyrants of the deck were worse than 
the legislators at the seminary, and the rope’s end of the 
one more painful than the birch of the other. His health 
became impaired under this treatment; and he was, in 
consequence, sent to the hospital at Madeira, where he 
spent two. months on a bed of sickness. Useless to his 
captain and a burthen upon the hospital, he was put on 
board an homeward-bound vessel, and placed pennyless 
upon his native shores. He sought his former home, but 
his father was no more, and his mother had returned to 
her original profession, and was in some strolling com- 
pany, but where it was impossible to learn, Thus circum- 
stanced, he threw himself on the protection of his uncle 
Moses, who, with: Miss Tidswell, late of Drury-lane 
Theatre, supported and instructed him; from the mimic 
he acquired those little arts, which he even now occasion- 
ally indulges in, i. e. imitating the horn, knife-grinding, 
and what is commonly called ventriloquism. The death 
of his uncle left little restraint upon his actions, and he 
entered Saunders’s company of tumblers, &c., amongst 
whom he threw summersets and handsprings, to the infinite 
delight of the elegant frequenters of Bartholomew and the 
adjacent fairs. Following these pursuits, and, in default 
of employment, existing on the bounty of Miss 'Tidswell, 
he passed nearly seven years of his life, known only as an 
active froward boy, prone to mischief, with considerable 
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powers and some attainments, but, as his protectress has 
painted him, ‘neither to be led nor driven.” At the age 
of 14, being then at his full height, he obtained an engage- 
ment in a small company, and personated Richard and 
Lord Hastings with success; parts which he had before 
pourtrayed in the garret of Mr. Roach, the theatrical 
bookseller, in Russel Court. Shortly after this the at- 
tracted the attention of Dr. Drury, who sent him to Eton 
School; there he remained (under the name of Carey) 
little better than two years. Impatient of control, and un- 
tractable to his pastors, he quitted Eton abruptly; and 
once more relying on Miss Tidswell’s recommendation, 
obtained an engagement at Birmingham, and opened in 
Hamlet—the townfolks considered it a decided failure 
and he shortly left Birmingham for Edinburgh, where he 
was rather tolerated than admired. In the year 1805, we 
find him playing every line at Sheerness; and, about this 
time, we believe, he engaged himself to play little business 
at the Haymarket, where he remained for one season, and 
then engaged at Croydon, but relinquished his engagement 
rather than perform Laertes to Betty’s Hamlet; an in- 
atance of the value he set on his own talents, and the re- 
spect he had for the profession itself, which must be sa- 
crificed by a boy’s personating a hero. Kean went from 
Croydon to Swansea, and from thence to Waterford, 
making but little impression in either town, uuless indeed 
an impression in the heart of one being at the former 
place, which, if report speaks truly, the sweeping hand of 
time has not yet eradicated. If our hero’s susceptibility 
was great, his feeling appears to be transient, for at Wa- 
terford he was united to a Miss Chambers, who after- 
wards. shared with him his sorrows, his poverty, his 
triumphs, and his splendour. 
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MEMOIR OF KEAN. 5 


He was, on one occasion, hissed off the Guernsey stage, 
though performing the character of Richard the Third, by 
the discriminating inhabitants, and such was afterwards 
his fate, in the year 1812, at Cheltenham. From his re- 
ception at Guernsey, he became disgusted with the pro- 
fession, and necessity, and not his will, alone forced him 
toremain in it. He afterwards performed the leading 
characters at Gloucester and Exeter, but his tragedy was 
not admired, though his singing and dancing were warmly 
applauded... Mr. Kean was at Bath one season, playing 
some inconsiderable business; and, about this period, his 
early patron, Dr. Drury, mentioned his name to Mr. Ar- 
nold, (the proprietor of the English Opera House), who 
had considerable difficulty to find his place of destination, 
for the Bath manager, when applied to, said, “‘ Kean, 
Kean, alittle man; yes, we had some one like that, who 
went to Exeter, or Dorchester, we think.” 

Upon an engagement of 8/. per week, made by Mr. Ar- 
nold, Mr. K. came to town, and had to endure remarks, 
almost amounting to insult, from various members of the 
committee, and indifference, if not contempt, from several 
of the performers. After much dissention, Shylock was 
fixed on for his opening character; on which a humorist 
in the theatre wisely prognosticated that it would be “‘an 
oyster part,’’ i. e. open and close ou the same night. , 

Mr. K. appeared in Shylock, on the 26th of January, 1814, 
to an audience particularly select: he was well received, 
but not in such a manner as to forebode his brilliant ca- 
reer. On the Saturday following, he performed Richard 
the Third; he repeated Richard again on the Tuesday, 
and ‘‘ the town became his own.” He then ran through 
a long range of characters, amongst the most successful of 
which were Sir Giles, Luke, and Othello, whilst his Romeo 
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6 DRAMATIC BIOGRAPHY.’ 


end Leon almost amounted to failures. Whatever whispers 
*eut abroad of Mr. Kean’s private irregularities, he was 
ever attentive to his public duties, till the eventful evening of 
February 27, 1816, when his name appeared in the bills for 
the Duke of Milan; seven o'clock arrived, but not so Mr. 
K. Mr. Rae stated to the audience that every effort had 
been made, by the management, to find their tragedian, 
but in vain, and proposed substituting Douglas for their 
entertainment ; this was met by a cry of ‘‘ Wait for Kean,” 
and so they did. ‘They waited with patience, till they lost 
all patience with waiting. At length, Ways and Means 
was perfurmed instead of the tragedy, and the audience 
left’ to meditate on what had become of their favourite. 
Various rumours were of course afloat ; some said he was 
tired of life and of his engagement ,—thought his salary too 
small, and had gone to enlarge it bya draught on the 
Thames bank: certain it was, he had been upon the water at 
three o’clock that day s and those who knew his antipathy 
to that beverage, thought he could be there for no good 
purpose. The next morning the public prints teemed with 
accounts, and, at length, it was unanimously stated that 
he had been thrown from his gig, and broken, or severely 
injured his arm. He appeared on the following Monday, 
and the moment the curtain rose, there was an universal 
cry of ‘* apology.” The play was The Merchant of Venice, 
and Kean had not to appear till.the third-scene. The first 
aud second scenes were performed amidst the deafening 
shouts of the non-contents, whilst he:remained invulner- 
able to the manager’s prayer, ‘‘ to say a-few words.” 
When he entered, the storm raged in all its fury, and, 
after ineffectual attempts to proceed in thecharacter, he 
approached the lamps, unbonneted, and said,— 

** Ladies and Gentlemen,—It is the first time in my life 
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MEMOIR OF KEAN. 7 


that 1 have been the unwilling cause of disappointment to 
the public. ‘That, in this theatre, it is the first instance 
out of 269 performances, [ appeal to your own recollection 
and to the testimony of the managers. It is to your favour 
1 owe whatever reputation I enjoy, and on your candour I 
throw myself, when prejudice would deprive me of what 
you have bestowed.” 

This address (for it is neither an apology nor an explana- 
tion,) satisfied the public, and we shall not at this time 
offer any remarks upon it, but shall merely state what we 
have heard as the real cause of disappointment, without 
pledging ourselves for the truth of the statement. 

Mr. K. went to Deptford on the day in question, where 
a small company were performing ; and there, in the com- 
pany of Jemmy Wright, an erratic comedian, got (let. us 
be polite!) inebriated. Poor Wright was advertised for 
Maw-worm, but, at six o’clock, he was speechless, and our 
modern Roscius insisted on assuming the part in his stead; 
and became su: noisy and ungovernable, that Mr. Trotter 
(the manager) was forced to thrust him off the stage, and 
in so doing, Mr. K. was precipitated down a flight of steps: 
from this, however, he sustained no injury save a bruise, 
and though it was stated that he had met with an accident; 
the whole of -his complaint evaporated with a bottle of 
soda-water in the-morning, 

Since Mr. Kean’s first appearance at Drury-lane Thea- 
tre, he has appeared in many characters ; and though he 
has not, in every instance, gratified the unreasonable ex- 
pectations of his admirers, yet he has always displayed 
considerable originality aud unequalled talent. In pour- 
traying the emotions of the heart-sad Romeo and the 
whining Jaffer, he has certainly not eclipsed his contempo- 
raries—but, itr depicting the malignant revenge of Shylock, 
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the bold villainy of Overreach, the soul-subduing agonies of 
the noble and unsuspecting Othello, and the vast phalanx 
of evil passions that swayed the daring, desperate, and 
crafty Richard, Mr. K. has not, in our day, been equalled, 
and, perhaps, will never be surpassed. In fact, every 
character which Mr. Kean has sustained, has elicited some 
bright scintillations of his matchless genius; but, as his 
style of acting is characterised by boldness and freedom, 
he has, of course, succeeded best in those parts which 
afford the most frequent opportunities for the display of 
energy and strong feeling, as (in addition to those above- 
mentioned) Zanga, Bajazet, Luke, Kitely, Brutus, Octa- 
vian, Lear, &c. &c. 

Of the level acting of Kean it is easy to speak, and con- 
sequently much has been said and written—but it is im- 
possible to descant on the harrowing effect of his exer- 
tions when some overwhelming burst of passion agitates 
his frame, when his voice becomes stifled, and soul and 
body are convulsed by strong emotions. In situations like 
these, when he is in his spirit-stirring mood, and the 
energies of his body and gigantic powers of his mind are 
brought fully into action, language, powerful as it is, has 
ever been too weak to describe his excellence. 

We shall now proceed to consider the man, not the 
actor. Mr. Kean is, in person, five feet four inches, 
thick set, and inclined to corpulency; his hair is dark, 
his eye not very large, but remarkably expressive; his 
complexion sallow, and his countenance strongly be- 
traying his Mosaic parentage, but capable of almost every 
variety of expression. His general character is generosity, 
amounting to profuseness; an instance of which occurred 
in his stripping off his great coat on a snowy night, and 
wrapping it round a miserable mendicant, Of his courage 
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MEMOIR OF KEAN. 9 


he has evinced many instances, but he is notoriously tyran- 
nical, and easily accessible by flattery ; his faults are mostly 
of the head, his virtues’of the heart. It has been Mr. K.’s 
ruin to prefer low society, to intercourse with rank and 
genius; and the Coal Hole, the O.P. and P.S., and the 
Antelope, White Hart-yard, were the places where he dis- 
graced himself and his profession, however largely he may 
have contributed to the duty upon brandy.* At the former 
place, the Wolf Club held its meetings, where every man 
took an oath to support legitimate acting and run down 
pretenders. The way in which this oath was kept, was 
proved by the conduct pursued to Messrs. Meggott, Ed- 
wards, and Cobham, on their respective assumptions of 
Richard the Third. It is but justice for us to state, that 
Kean’s urbanity and generosity to the poorer members of 
the profession, is peculiar and magnanimous. Mr. K.’s 
gallantries have been numerous ; and, as he seems to have 
pursued them more from vanity than desire, they are the 
less excusable. Mr. K. has one child living, a son of about 
12 years of age, who bears no marked resemblance to his 
father, 

It is asserted by this gentleman’s friends, that he has 
awakened to a consciousness of the follies of part of his 
career, and has resolved to adopt a course of life more 
consonant with respectability. If this be true, no persons 
will rejoice more in the circumstance than ourselves. Mr. 
K. is only 38, and he possesses every qualification to ren- 
der him valuable as av actor, and as a member of the 
community at large; and it is now in his power to regain 
all the fame that, even his friends must own, has become 





* Be it understood, that we enter our protest against 
the company he sought, and not the place where he met 
that company. 
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somewhat tarnished, and replace himself on the same pin- 
nacle of fame from which his follies have thrust him. 

.Mr. Kean is an entertaining companion, and sings with 
taste and expression ; his voice is a tenor, neither very ex- 
tensive nor powerful ; his falsetto is particularly pleasing ; 
he accompanies himself on the piano-forte with more taste 
than skill; he is a tolerable mimic, and embodies Incledon 
and Braham with effect. His taste in gastronomy is not 
epicurean, a rump-steak being his favourite repast. His 
memory is particularly retentive; his fencing is universally 
admired, and he dances with ease and elegance. His first 
salary at Drury-lane Theatre was 8/. per week, which was, 
after his performance of Richard, doubled; since that 
period it has been gradually raised to 30/. on terme to play 
thrice a weck, and, if required to do more, 10/. extra for 
every additional night. His benefits (save one, which he 
gave to the starving Irish,) have all been exceedingly pro- 
ductive. 

(Under our title of Histrionic Anecdotes, many parti- 
culars will be given of Mr. Kean in suéceeding numbers, 
that the length of this article prevents our’ inserting here. 
—EpirTor.] 
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HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES, REMARES, 


§e. Sc. 


THE BEGGAR’S OPPRA.: 


This piece was unquestionably the production of several 
hands: that the wits of the day contributed songs to it is 
© notorious, and it is not improbable that some of them may 
have contributed to the dialogue.—‘* When you censure 
the age,” was written by Swift; ‘‘ Virgins are like the fair 
flower,” by Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, whose amatory 
poems have been resuscitated by Lord Holland. Chester- 
% field wrote “* Through all the employments of life ;’’ and 


lawyers. 
REES, THE MIMIC, 


Once appeared in the Court of King’s Bench as bail for 
a friend; Garrow examined him, and said, ‘‘ You are, I 
believe, an imitator: are you not?” ‘* So they tell me,” 
= says Rees.—‘‘ Tell ye, Sir! you knowit; are you not in 
; the habit of taking people off ?”’ ‘* Oh, yes,” was the re- 
> ply; ‘and J shall take myself of, the moment you have 
done with me.” 


HINTS AS TO AMENDING THEATRICAL MANAGEMENT, AND" 
A FEW QUESTIONS ASKED. 











Two widely different systems form the basis of modern 
theatrical policy, i.e. either a very expensive company of 
first-rate talent, or avery meanly remunerated corps of 
no talent at all. To elucidate :—The English Opera had 
three performers engaged last season, whose salaries when 
playing each exceeded one hundred guineas per week, 
whilst the pay of the whole company of another theatre in 











12 HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES. 
this metropolis, does not exceed one quarter that amount, 

The minor theatres, some few years back, used invariably 

to have acelebrated comic singer ; this rule has been aban- 

doned at the Coburg, Surry, Adelphi, and Olympic Thea- 

tres—why, we do not pretend to guess. Surely, not from 

a dearth of comic vocalists ; London possesses many; and 

the provincial stage can render H. Sloman, Woulds, Mar- 

tin, Flower, Wyatt, &c. &c. 

Covent-Garden ‘Theatre has no performer to supply the 
place of Liston, (why have they not tried W. Chapman ?) 
no adequate substitute for Mathews, and no one at all to 
sustain the line Harley plays at Drury-Lane. When Faw- 
cett declared himself too old for Whimsiculo, why was not 
a younger performer sought? It is an absulute fact, that 
that theatre could not get up Wild Oats, last season, for 
want of representatives of Ephraim Smooth and John 
Dory. Drury is as badly off for walking gentlemen as Co- 
vent-Garden is for low comedians. We have at present in 
London two first-rate tragedians, Young and Macready ; 
no worthy successor of Miss O’Neil at either house ; twe 
singing gentlemen, Braham and Sinclair; three vocal la- 
dies, (Mesdames Stephens, Paton, and Tree;) three light 
comedians, (Jones, Elliston, and Kemble.) Drury-Lane 
has no oue that. can play an Irishman. Mark, we only 
speak of the performers as the managers enable us to 
judge of them; of the talent that they immure, we, of 
course, do not speak. We would ask Mr. Charles Kemble 
why Bartley is not pitted against Dowton? Bartley is the 
best Falstaff on the stage. Why Mrs. Ogilvie remains in 
obscurity ? why Blanchard is not tried ip Liston’s line ? 
why Farley does not play the Frenchmen ? and why Duru- 
set, who cannot sing, is preferred to Pyne, who can? We 
would ask Mr. R. W. Elliston, (under favour, and trusting 
he will not be offended;) way Sherwin is not opposed to 
Rayner? why that fascinating actress, Mrs. West, has been 
shelved? why Browne was not suffered to play Young 
Contrast, iustead of Penley? why Horn is preferred to 
Pearman or Melrose? why Miss Kelly left the theatre? 
why Wallack was not played last season ? and, lastly, why 
he (Elliston) will still play “‘ the young gentlemen” him- 
self ?———W. 
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HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES. 


EXACT COPY OF A PLAY BILL IN GARRICK’S TIME. 


N. B. The Year was never affixed to the old Play Bills. 


THE EIGHTH DAY. 
AT THE THEATRE Roya 1n Drury LANE, 
This present Tuesday, being the 27th of January, willbe 
presented a Comedy in Five Acts, called 
THE WAY TO KEEP HIM. 
The Principal Characters by Mr. Garrick, Mr. Yates, 
Mr. Palmer, Mr. King, Mr. Ackman, Mr. Fox, Mrs. Yates, 
Mrs. Davies, Mrs. Bradshaw, Mrs, Hippisley, Mrs. Clive, 
and Mrs, Cibber. 
To which (by desire) will be added, 
THE DEVIL TO PAY. 

Boxes, 5s. Pit, 3s. First Gallery, 2s. Upper Gallery, Is, 
Places for the Boxes to be had of Mr. Varney, at the 
Stage Door. 

No admittance behind the Scenes, nor into the Orchestra. 
No money to be returned after the Curtain is drawn up. 

N.B. Nothing under full price can be taken. 


KEMBLE AND MATHEWS. 


When Kemble retired from the stage, he distributed his 
costume of Coriolanus amongst his ‘brethren. ‘I'@ Ma- 
thews he gave his sandals, upon which the comedian ex- 
claimed, ‘I’m glad I’ve'got his sandals, for | am sure I 
could never tread in his shoes.”’ 


LITTLE KNIGHT. 


When this actor led his second lady to the-altar, ‘Tate 
Wilkinson said to her, ‘‘ I wish you joy on your wedding- 
day, Madam, but I lament that you’ll have but.a short 
night.” 


SHERIDAN, 


This celebrated wit once said to Erskine, ‘‘ Ah, Tom, 
had I stuck to the law, I might have been what you are; 

















14 HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES. 
but, curse it, Mrs. S. or myself were always obliged to 
write for our daily Jeg or shoulder of mutton.” ‘* Ah!’ 
said Erskine, ‘1 always heard your literature was a joint 
concern.” 


TOLERANCE, 


When the old story of the Spanish Jew (who was salted 
to go to Jerusalem in a barrel), having been eat by the 
sailors, by mistake, for pork, was repeated to Mr. R—, 
he coolly remarked, ‘‘ Well, it shewed that they had some 
on. for the poor fellow, though he differed in sect from 
them.” 


MISS FOOTE. 


This lady told a comedian that she thought no pleasure 
surpassed that of rapid travelling.—‘‘I must differ from 
you, Madam,” said he; ‘‘ for I should think no pleasure 
80 great as to travel on foot.” 


ELEGANT ERROR. 


In Simpson and Co. Mrs. Fitzallen has this line,— 
“ Does he still retain his influence at the India House ?” 
An actress, at Aberdeen, lately varied the reading thus,— 
** Does he still maintain his infants at the India House?” 


KEAN AND OXBERRY. 





Kean and rae were, at one period, constant com- 
pabions, and the following whimsical circumstance occur- 
red, ‘n consequence of their agreeing to take a morning 
ride, ‘‘to shake down the libations of the preceding 
night.” They were on horseback, and, at Deptford, found 
that a company of comedians had issued their bill of fare. 
Kean thought they would fare better if they dined with 
him, and, in*consequence, Kean, Oxberry, and the corps 
dramatique dined together. During dinner, it was agreed 
by the metropolitans, to journey as far as Gravesend; the 
horses were ordered, and Kean’s horse had turned rotud 
his head* towards London, conceiving, perhaps, that his 
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master had been long enough in the country. Kean 
mounted, without observing what had occurred, and the 
two friends galloped off in opposite directions, each prid- 
ing himself on the superior speed of his horse. Kean de- 
clares he never discovered the mistake, until he arrived at 
his livery-stables; and Oxberry found himself, next morn- 
ing, at a small public-house five miles from Gravesend: 


IMITATION, 


Much has been said of one actor’s adopting the style and 
manner of another, the following are amongst the many in- 
stances :— Fawcett, when he first appeared, was accused of 
imitating Edwin ; Farren has formed his style upon that of 
Fullam, of Dublin. Oxberry had imbibed somewhat of the 
style of Suett, whilst Suett himself was, in his old men, a 
servile copy of Parsons. Harley presents us an admixture 
of Mathews, Bannister, and Fawcett ; and Cowell was an 
imitator of Harley. Terry resuscitates the manner of the 
late Mr. King. Keeley’s Rum/fit was taken from Russel’s 
Sneak. Wrench is au imitator of Elliston, and Young of 
John Kemble; Booth grossly of Kean, and Kean partially 
of G. F. Cooke, especially in Shylock and Richard. Mrs. 
C. Jones, (of the Haymarket,) in common with 'many 
others, closely follows the model of Miss Kelly; and the 
late Mrs. Alsop was a copy, in water-colours, of her mo- 
ther (Mrs. Jordan). W. Bennett isa double of Blanchard; 
and, whoever beholds Mrs. Bartley, instantly recognises 
the style and manner of Mrs. Siddons. We do not mean 
to infer that these persons have been all wilful copyists, 
but that a likeness has occurred frequently from physical 
formation, and more frequently from imperceptibly im- 
bibing that which they have often seen and admired. 

Ww. 


PIZARRO, 


A lady, speaking of this play, said, “‘ How beautiful is 
that scene where all the virgins range themselves, each 
with a little sun at her breast.’’-—This is very well in a 
theatre, but having a little son at the breast might endan- 
ger the virgin character elsewhere, 
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MRS. SIDDONS, 


The British Melpomene, was born on the 14th of July, 
17 55, at a low public-house, called The Shoulder of Mut- 
ton, in High-street, Brecknock, 


MR. BRAHAM. 


The Margravine of Anspach, when requested to see this 
gentleman’s Orlando, declined, saying his voice always re- 
minded her of ‘‘ old clothes.’ ‘* Very likely it might,’ 
cried Reynolds, ‘< but he has left off his bad habits now.” 


THE PRESENT LICENSER. 


The present licenser, G. Colman, author of Broad Grins, 
and other chaste productions, in his official capacity, struck 
out all the ‘‘damme’s” that occurred in a character in 
Married and Single, ** because such language was immo- 
ral,” Qn receiving the licence, Mr. Elliston wrote the 
doting courtier the following epistle :— 

** Dear Colman, 

«<*D—n me, if it isn’t the brazier.’-—* Damn the 
traveller do 1 see coming to the Red Cow.’*—‘ Damn this 
fellow.’+—‘ Sooner be d—d than dig.’ {—&c. &c. &c. 

** Yours, R. W. EL.iston.” 


STAGE FEELING, 


King has recorded of Garrick, that whilst that great 
actor was drowning the house in tears, in the fourth act 
of Lear, he put his tongue in his cheek, and said to him, 
during the applause, ‘‘ D——n me, Tom, it will do, it will 
do.”’ 





* These words occur in Colman’s Comedy of John 
all 


+ These in The Review. 
~ And these in Ways and Means. 
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